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exhaust the problem of the incidental or additional burdens
which may result from the tax.

Finally, we must not confound the incidence with the
effect of taxation. A tax may have a great many effects.
It may diminish industry and impoverish individuals; it may
stimulate production and enrich individuals; it may be an
unmitigated curse to society; it may be a necessary evil; it
may be an unqualified boon to the community regarded as
a whole. With none of these problems does the student of
incidence busy himself. All that he has to investigate is the
question: On whom does the tax ultimately fall ? When we
once know this, we can then proceed to the further discussion
of the effects produced by the pressure of taxation on the
various classes or individuals. The shifting is the process;
the incidence is the result; the changes in the distribution of
wealth are the effect.

The discussion of incidence thus depends entirely on the
investigation of the shifting of taxation. The real problem
before us is to ascertain the conditions according to which a
tax is shifted onward, backward, or not at all. Only when
we understand whither, why, and how a tax is shifted, can we
discover its actual incidence. In the following pages an
attempt will be made to attack the problem by first giving a
detailed critical history of the doctrine, and then taking up
the positive theory itself. In the second part it will be con-
venient to begin with a statement of some general principles,
to follow this with a consideration of the chief separate taxes,
one by one, and to close by drawing the general conclusions
applicable to the science of public finance.